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Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 

1 To build friendships across the barriers that divide man from man. 
2 To give personal service. 

3 To find their own convictions while always being willing to listen 
to the views of others. 

4 To work for the building of that better world which has been called 
the Kingdom of God. 

This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H and 
about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 
Four Points—to think fairly. 


On the cover: 

Summer time is fete time. The major attraction in Harefield. Middlesex, was the Donkey Derby and the crowd 
of close on 700 was encouraged to bet on the Donkeylisator. The fete, which also featured a 6-a-side football 
tournament. netball matches and display of judo and dancing, was organised jointly by Toc H and the Harefield 
Community Association. 
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Point Three is available from Toc H Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Buckinghamshire 
HP22 6BT (Tel: 3911). Single copies 7p: 10 or more copies sent to the same address 6p each. 


Letters and articles are welcomed and should be addressed to the Toc H Editorial Office, 42 Crutched Friars, 
London EC3N 2AL (Tel: 01-709 0472). Opinions expressed are those of the individual contributors and not 
nacessarily those of the Toc H Movement. 


Advertising: Display and classified advertisements are included in this magazine. Full rates and data can be 
obtained from the editorial office. 


VIEWPOINT 


Lost for words 


The really important things in life are almost 
impossible to put into words. That’s a hard thing 
for an editor to have to admit. A writer, if he’s 
any good at his craft, can convey the facts of a 
situation clearly and directly; but the world is 
composed of more than facts. To explain the 
scientific laws which govern the setting of the 
sun is not difficult but such an explanation 
conveys nothing of the beauty of a sunset. To 
do that the writer has got to awaken the 
imagination of his readers by reminding them 
of things which they have themselves 
experienced. 


In the same way none of us should have any 
difficulty in describing what Toc H does and 
how it’s organised; but that by itself will convey 
only a partial picture of the Movement. Our 
commitment to Toc H is no doubt in part 
because of the things it does, but only in part. 
We are committed primarily because of the 
relationships we have made, the new insights we 
have gained, the experiences we have shared 
with others. And these things are not easily put 
into words. Nor can they easily be understood 
except by those who have had similar 
experiences. 


Two things this week have conspired together 
to provoke these not very original thoughts. 

I have been one of a small group who have been 
presenting a case for increased local authority 
support for the Community Association in the 
area in which I live. For this purpose we—or, 
rather, two people more mathematically 
competent than I—spent a considerable amount 
of time preparing statistics. We listed the 
number of people helped, the number of 
volunteers, the number of community groups 
formed, and then broke the numbers down into 
various categories. I suppose the result said 
something about the Association’s work, but it 
said nothing about the quality of that work. 

Tt told us how many old people are visited 
regularly, but it said nothing about the quality 
of the relationships established and that’s surely 
the most important part of the work. Facts and 
figures of themselves can tell only a small part 
of the story. 


A couple of days after completing this exercise 
I heard of a young Toc H volunteer who has, 
for the past few months, been visiting weekly a 
resident in an old people’s home. During a 


recent visit the volunteer mentioned that she 
would shortly be going away for a holiday. The 
next time she called the old lady asked her to 
come up to her room as she had something for 
her. She presented the volunteer with a 5p 
piece so that she could ‘buy herself something 
on holiday’. In the harsh light of today’s 
inflationary economy that was a meaningless 
gesture; but in truth it was the cementing of a 
relationship which is very real to both of them. 
The girl certainly saw it in that light. 
‘Whatever happens I shall always keep that coin,’ 
she said afterwards. 


How do you put that kind of incident into the 
statistics? How do you convey in cold print 
the beauty of that kind of relationship? And 
yet that simple story says more about Toc H 
than pages of facts and columns of figures. 


We must do our best, in writing and in speech, 
to tell people about Toc H; but the most 
important things can’t be put into words. We 
can only say, in the words quoted by Austen 
Williams as the text for his sermon at the 
Thanksgiving Service for Tubby’s life, ‘Come 
and see’. Only as people begin to share the 
experience can they appreciate the deepest 
truths about Toc H. 
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Point Three 


In September: 


As usual Point Three will consist of four pages 
of news from around the Movement and 

it will be circulated with the Annual Report, 
containing all the official facts and figures about 
the last year. Due to circumstances beyond the 
editor’s control publication of the Annual Report 
is likely to be delayed and he apologises 

in advance for late delivery of your copy. 


In October: 


Statistics suggest that one in nine of us is 

likely to spend a period of time in a mental 
hospital. A remarkable diary written by a 
mental patient gives an insight into what it feels 
like to be mentally ill. 


We also hope to include the first selection of 
pictures from this summet’s projects. 


TUBBY AND ME 
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ROBERT HUGHES 


After reading John Durham's appreciation of 
the life of Tubby, in February’s Point Three, 1 
began a frantic scrabbling in an old box file in 
my little writing room, where I keep odds and 
ends of correspondence, notes for masterpieces 
yet unwritten, and a litter of other oddments, 
until I found what I wanted—an old, creased, 
empty polythene tobacco pouch which once held 
some Dutch tobacco—‘A Gentle Smoke’, so it 
states—and an editorial, reprinted from an 
American newspaper, entitled, ‘Where to Bury 


a Dog’. 


Tubby Clayton gave me these; the latter, 
personally, the former accidentally. Perhaps it 
may interest you to know how I came by them, 
because it is a story of a man who thought he 


The eric with Tubby and (centre) the Rev. Johnny Hall, who has since died. 


was lonely, but yet had a vast host of friends 
unrealised, who ever held him in their hearts. 
Why else, over the years, have I kept an 
apparently worthless scrap of polythene, and an 
obscure newspaper editorial? Well, again, 
because they were once Tubby’s. 


Pye never been an important man in Toc H. 

I joined the Taunton branch in the late Thirties, 
rose momentarily to the dizzy heights of 
Jobmaster before joining the Royal Navy, 
formed a loose Toc H/Deep Sea Scouts group 
in a light cruiser, and attempted the formation 
of a branch in my adopted town of Whitchurch, 
in Shropshire. Other activities claimed me, so 

I became a Builder, and so I have remained. 
But I have been more fortunate than most, for 
in the words of Tubby’s own epitaph, despite 


being ‘of workers the weakest” I was privileged 
to get to know him quite well. 


I first met him in a Birthday Festival which was 
held in a country house in the Blackdown Hills, 
south of Taunton, and in this leafy country 
garden I suddenly found that this little man, 
known the world over, even then, had time to 
speak to me when we were introduced; to speak 
to me at length, far beyond the customary 
perfunctory few words of a normal introduction 
to a person of standing. After these few 
minutes, I felt that I could say proudly that I 
knew Tubby Clayton. 


I next met him in, of all places, the Wardroom 
Officers’ toilets of the light cruiser HMS Scylla 
in which I was serving at the time. It was early 
1943, and we had just returned to Scapa Flow 
from yet another Russian convoy, in which we 
seemed to specialise with some distinction, and, 
of course, Tubby must have dropped a word 
somewhere and he was invited aboard, running 
King George VI a close second as a guest. 

I came out of my toilet pre-occupation to 
realise that we had a strange horse in the stalls, 
and I caught a glimpse of a clerical collar, 
characteristic spectacles, and a simmering pipe. 


“Tubby Clayton,’ I breathed, ‘What are you 
doing here, of all places >’ 


He looked at me quizzically for a moment and 
raised a finger, ‘I know you... ah, somewhere 
in the West Country, some years ago, eh?” 
“Toc H, Taunton branch.’ I supplemented, 
‘House Party of some sort in the Blackdown 
Hills...’ 


He beamed and shook my hand, while we 
chatted merrily in our strange white-enamelled 
surroundings. 

‘Let’s get up to the Wardroom,’ I suggested. 
‘And after dinner’, grinned Tubby, ‘I want to 
talk with you. I’ve got a few ideas...’ 


Tn the Wardroom he was swallowed up by folk 
much senior to me but after dinner, he 
remembered. 


‘Now look, young Robert Hughes. There’s a 
little chapel on one of the islands—St Margaret’s 
and it’s falling to bits. You’re going to 
restore it, you and all the other Toc H people 


in the Fleet. I can just see it, surrounded by a 
little water-garden fed from the burn behind it. 
There’s a chap aboard here who’ll see to that, 
he’s a landscape gardener in civil life. Did you 
know that? 


I shook my head in mock despair, marvelling 
at this little man who could extract information 
out of thin air in a few hours. 


‘Another thing Robert, Pd like you to start 
Toc H aboard. Join up with the Deep Sea 
Scouts. Did you know that the Navigator is a 
Deep Sea Scout, eh? Now this is how we'll go 
about it. See the Navigator first and...’ 
“Yes, Tubby’, I said, ruefully, knowing that we 
would do as he had asked. 


Then as suddenly as he had appeared, he 
vanished into other grey ships somewhere in 
the mists of the Flow, and we put to sea again. 


In late 1956 I recounted this little episode in 
book I wrote of my experiences in this ship, 
entitled Through the Waters and of course Tubby 
got hold of it, as he loved the sea, and he wrote 
me one of his wonderfully personal letters in 
which he promised to call on me sometime. 


Months went past, and then in September 1957 
I started the academic year at our School with 
the usual flurry of wide-eyed new children, 
anxious parents, and typical first day-of-the-term 
chaos. As I relaxed from battle with a well- 
earned morning coffee in my office, a teacher 
dashed in. 


‘There’s a charming roly-poly little clergyman 
bearing down on you, flanked by two handsome 
Australians; his name is Clayton, and he’s 
famous for something or other, I know. 

You’d better come at once.’ 


I skidded around the final corner into the main 
corridor, and there he was, beaming as ever, 
among the children, and full of one idea. 


‘Hello, Robert Hughes. Now there’s a wonderful 
young fellow at the local Post Office. I said to 
him that Pd come to find my friend and 
shipmate Robert Hughes, and he knew you 
straight away, and gave me explicit directions 

to the School, so here I am, as I promised. 

How are you, Robert?” 
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Tubby and me continued 


I cannot remember much about the ensuing 
conversation, but I do know that our Postmaster 
received a letter from Tubby some days later, 
praising the efficiency and courtesy of the young 
counter clerk—a typical Tubby gesture. 


We arranged to meet our Rector, a Talbot 
House friend of Tubby’s from World War I, 
outside the parish church, and then go on to 
lunch. 


‘Well, little Johnny Hall,’ smiled Tubby, as the 
Rector hurried towards us. ‘After all these 

years. Now let’s go inside and see this wonderful 
church of yours.’ 


Our altar is in memory of a World War I 
chaplain. ‘Sydney Dugdale’, breathed Tubby, 
reading the inscription, ‘I come all this way to 
see his name again.’ Then he did a thing I had 
never seen before. 


‘Let’s pray for him, Johnny,’ he said quietly, 
and knelt down immediately on the cold stone 
floor of the aisle without benefit of pew or stall, 
and we followed wonderingly. 


The day drew swiftly to an end, and Tubby was 
away again, being tucked in the car by his two 
Australian aides. ‘Come up to Tower Hill’ he 
called as the car drew away. 


One early June evening, about five years ago, 
the telephone rang. 


*Philip Godsal, Iscoyd Park, here. Can you and 
your wife come over for coffee after dinner— 
I’ve got a friend of yours here, who wants to 
see you >” 


‘Terence Stopford?’ I asked, naming a mutual 
naval friend. 


‘No, he’s a Reverend Doctor Philip Clayton, 
and he’s just descended on us from the blue, 
having met my son in Brussels. He invited him 
here, and of course, he chooses this time to be 
away from home. Hurry over and brief me 

on this amazing man . . .’ 


Once again the wheel had turned full circle, 
and we were in a country house again, 30 or 
more years later. 


‘Hello, Robert Hughes’, hailed Tubby, head on 
one side, and spectacles glinting. ‘Nice to see 


you again. This is a beautiful part of the 
world...” 

‘Naturally’, I interposed, ‘You're in my country 
now—Wales’. 

‘Pye been all over the surrounding countryside 
this afternoon with Major Godsal. Pm going to 
have a talk with you later.’ 

‘He'll run me off my feet,’ whispered Philip 
Godsal, later. ‘We've been in every covert and 
wood for miles around, and then he decides hed 
like to go down into the crypt of Malpas 

Parish Church, and you know what that’s like, 
half-choked with brambles and what not. We 
had to haul him out bodily, because he’s no 
chicken, is he 2’ 

‘Late seventies, I think.” And I went on to brief 
him on Tubby, if such a thing were possible. 


The birds had stilled in the Park outside, and 
Tubby stretched wearily. 


‘T’ve had a busy day, and I'm not getting any 
younger, so Pl] follow your children’s example, 
Philip, and make my way to bed soon, if T may? 
But first of all, Robert, come over here, and 
read this lovely thing with me, about where to 
bury a dog. You know how fond I am of my 
little dog, don’t you?” 


I read slowly, and Tubby waited patiently until 
I had finished. 


‘Lovely, isn’t it?’ he said, tired eyes gleaming, 
“Go on, keep it. And take these with you to 
give out to your friends.’ He reached down, 
and thrust a cardboard carton into my hands, 
heavy with a variety of Toc H literature. 


A few minutes later, I took my last leave of 
him, and he raised a tired hand from the steps. 


And again, like his epitaph—‘Of faint hearts, 
most faithless’ I did little about his carton of 
leaflets until some weeks later, when I brought 
them in from the garage shelf where they had 
lain, damp and curling, and leafed them through. 
Then from between them, most incongruous, 
there fell that creased polythene, empty tobacco 
pouch. ‘Amphora’, it said, ‘A Gentle Smoke’. 
Aye, indeed, for a Gentleman. ‘Amphora’ said 
the encyclopedia, ‘A clay vessel used in Greece 
and Rome for holding wine and oil... and 
also as a cinerary urn.’ 


The Toc H Prayer-—9 


That... we may work for Thy Kingdom in the wills of men 


Keith Beck 


In these concluding words, we are confronted 
with the ultimate purpose for which God has 
‘so wonderfully made Toc H and set men in it’: 
it is nothing less than being a means by which 
the Kingdom of God takes effect in the wills of 
people like ourselves. All our talk about ‘living 
together’ and ‘leaping with joy to any task for 
others’ is only a grasp of a half-truth. The 
fellowship and service of Toc H are not an end 
in themselves; and to imagine that they are is 
to fall into the idolatry which besets all 
religions—the worship of observances and 
ceremonies (or the lack of them!) instead of 
worshipping God through such means. 


It is easy to pray for God’s Kingdom to come, 
especially if we regard this as a necessity for 
situations other than our own. It does not cost 
much to pray ‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done’ in reference to South Africa and apartheid, 
Vietnam, Ulster, or the down-town areas of 
cities—unless, of course, you happen to be living 
there and are faced with the agony of decision 
involved in ‘to know His will revealed in 

Christ and to do it fearlessly’. 


The attitude of mind which is demanded by any 
prayer for the Kingdom of God, is that which 
adds the words ‘in me and through me’. This 

is made plain in the opening words of the 
alternative form of Light—‘we are called to be 
instruments of God’s Will’. (Is one reason why 
this form is still disliked by some members 
because it is too relevant and challenging 
compared with the traditional form?) We may 
not have realised all the implications of our 
membership of Toc H, but it does mean that we 
are what St Paul describes as ‘God’s fellow 
workers’. Just because the Kingdom of God in 
this world is concerned with what men are and 
the way in which they live, it can only be 
extended and grow through ‘the wills of men’. 


Short cuts are always tempting, not least when 
time is short and one is in a hurry. There have 
been many short cuts which have tempted 
Christians concerned with the apparently 

slow progress of the Kingdom: all of us are 

so impatient because of our short natural life- 
span that we find it difficult to grasp the patience 
of God. One short cut has been that of righting 
the material environment and ignoring the 
dificult challenge of converting the individual 
mind and will. Universal education, decent 
housing, higher standard of living, the conquest 
of disease, may all appear to be an easy way of 
bringing in the Kingdom, and great is the 


disappointment when people fail to change when 
their surroundings are improved. 


“Toc H changes chaps’ is a well-known tribute 
to the Movement, paid by G K Chesterton. It 
aptly sums up the way in which God has worked 
through us, and points to the way in which 
Toc H is most effective in its work. Ít is further 
emphasised in the familiar saying, that ‘getting 
Toc H into people is more important than 
getting people into Toc H’. 

Mrs. Beaton’s recipe for jugged hare is reputed 
to begin with the instruction, ‘first catch your 
hare’. We need to come down to earth, and 
face the fact that we have first to catch our man 
or woman before we can work for the Kingdom 
in their wills. Toc H will not succeed as a mass 
movement, or convince and convert by means 
of a costly advertising campaign and literature; 
rather it is on the lines of the famous World 
Literacy slogan, ‘each one, teach one’, adapted 
to our situation as ‘each one, reach one’, The 
responsibility rests fairly and squarely on the 
shoulders of every member. 


John Donne’s well-known statement, ‘No man 
is an island’ is only half the truth. While we are 
all one in creation and community, in sin and 
redemption, we are still highly distinct 
individuals. At one Staff Conference, in a group 
discussion, Tubby gave his fellow group- 
members a never-to-be-forgotten geography 
lesson on the islands in the Firth of Clyde, 
explaining how each one was different and 
could only be approached under certain 
conditions of tide or wind—yet each had its 
landing place, ‘and each man is an island, each 
has his landing place, and your job and mine 

is to find that place and land on it’. 


Christian prayer begins with the fact of God’s 
presence and activity: in our case with the fact 
that ‘God... has so wonderfully made Toc H’. 
Tt concludes with the recognition that it is only 
‘through Jesus Christ, our Lord,’ that all we 
pray can come to pass. We need to be 

reminded that ‘without me, you can do nothing’; 
all our hopes and visions, all our intentions and 
resolves, are destined to fall flat if we are 
without the source of the power which can 
achieve what we have prayed. If Toc H ceases 
to be Christ-centred, we might as well throw 
away our badges, empty our Lamps, sell our 
premises, stop wasting our time and energies, 
and cease to pretend that we mean what we pray. 


Note: After a short break Keith Beck will be 
contributing a new series of articles to 
‘Point Three'—on the Main Resolution. 
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Population growth: the world's greatest problem 


As reported in Point Three, May 
John Baxter, director ot © 
which sponsored Population Day, 


Have you ever wondered why it is that all one’s 
efforts to help the sick or suffering, the poor or 
homeless seem to be overtaken by more and 
more deserving cases? Why every disaster 
seems to be just that much worse than the last; 
why there never seem to be enough places in 
schools for our children; why housing never 
seems to catch up with the demand; why 
unemployment is always with us and always 
seems to be on the increase ? Perhaps you are 
one of the many people who blame successive 
governments or your local authority or even 
your church for not doing something about it. 


Perhaps you regret or resent the incursion of 
new towns or sprawling urban development into 
our countryside and the ever increasing noise 
and mess which intrude into our lives from 
every angle. 


If you do feel concerned about these matters _ 
and would like to see something done about it, 
you stand four square behind the organisers of 
Population Day. 


A former High Commissioner for India is 
recorded as saying, with reference to the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign: 


Unless we can fight the population explosion which is 
as dangerous and more subtle than the atomic 
explosion, all this (The Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign) is like writing on the sand and the tide of 
population comes in and wipes out all that is written. 


Nothing short of a world wide catastrophe can 
prevent the world population doubling by the 
end of the century. Population growth is 
rampant in all countries, but especially in the 
poorer and developing countries. 


There will be another 570 million people in 
India by 2000 AD for example; Latin American 
countries will double their numbers in 20 years 
from now. We in the UK are a little more 
fortunate in that our population growth is 
slower; we will double by 2050 AD but, taking 
England and Wales alone, we live in the fourth 
most densely populated country in the world, 
only Bangladesh, Taiwan and the Netherlands 
being more densely populated, and we import 
about half the foodstufls and other necessities 
of life. 


12 was observed as Population Day. 


tdown Campaign, one of the organisations 
eal outlines the thinking behind it. 


The basic reason for this rapid growth is that 
modern science has dramatically reduced the 
death rate without as yet any comparable 
reduction in the birth rate. Tuberculosis, 
typhoid, cholera and smallpox have been 
controlled. Babies have not. 


Population Day was sponsored by the 
Conservation Society, Friends of the Earth, 
Doctors and Overpopulation, Environmental 
Communicators Organisation, The Family 
Planning Association and the Countdown 
Campaign under the joint chairmanship of 
Michael Parkinson and his wife, Mary, to call 
the Government, the Public Authorities and the 
people of Great Britain to action in the 
following ways: 


To the British Government: 


@ Recognise and declare publicly that the size 
of the British population is a rightful concern 
of the Government 


@ Plan to halt population growth and to 
stabilise at a level that can be sustained 


@ Act now by implementing well planned and 
voluntary measures to halt population growth 


To the Public Authorities: 


@ Enable individuals to avoid unwanted 
pregnancies by providing free family planning 
advice and supplies 


@ Ensure that population size and the 
country’s carrying capacity become closely 
linked in the public mind 


@ Provide eflective education about population, 
human reproduction and health and the 
implications for the family and the community 


@ Develop attitudes which foster respect and 
admiration for small families 


@ Make Britain’s action known internationally 
before and during the United Nations World 
Population Conference in New York in August 
1974 


To the British pecpic: 


PEACE 


A poem by Valerie Leon from 
Birmingham, who took part in the 
Poetry Workshop at Dor Knap in 
March. 


@ Support the government and public 
authorities in the measures listed above 


@ Learn about population, human 
reproduction and health and the implications 
for the family and the community 


@ Develop attitudes which respect and admire 
small families All the world wishes for peace 
and an ending to war. 


The innocent’s cries drawn in 


@ Bring children up in the best possible 
surroundings 


@ Avoid unwanted childbearing. the cattle-trumpets’ call. 


Pacifists say their way is 


We are all in this, the world’s newest and the only surety 


greatest problem; the use of a little imagination 
should make you concerned for the sort of 
world in which our children and grandchildren 


for the future of mankind. 


But { ask; 


are to grow up. 3700 million now, 7000 million 
in 2000 AD, 13-14000 million in 2035 AD 
unless the tide of births over deaths can 
somehow be stemmed. 


Welcome Point 


The following branches were recognised by 
the Central Executive at its June meeting: 


Dittons (j), Truro (j). 


The following branches elected new 
members during the month: 


4—Stourbridge (m). 
3—Melrose (j). 


2—Bailiff Bridge (w), Central, Chippenham (m), 
Glenrothes (j), Horncastle (m), Long Eaton 
(w), Lowestoft (w), Nailsea (m), Pocklington 
Court (j), Rayleigh (m), Sittingbourne (w), 
Sprowston (m), Sprowston (w), Wem (j). 


1—Alfreton, Bishop Auckland (m), Catterick 
Village (m), Charmouth (j), Clacton 
Afternoon (w), Durrington (w), Felixstowe (w) 
Grays (w), Greenbank (w), Kimberworth (m) 
Kirley (w), Knowle (w), Lindley (m), 
Plympton (w), Rawthorpe (m), Richmond (w), 
St Annes on Sea (j), St Ives (w), St Johns 
(Tunbridge Wells) (w), Scottish Area, 
Sheringham (m), Sittingbourne (m), 
Stourbridge (w), Stourport on Severn (m). 
Watford (w), Welling (w). 
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Is aggression part of a generating 
system of the bady? 

Is anger in all its glory 
the essence of a life force, 

A fierce pumping of blood through 
bloody streams and matter ? 

Does violence repressed between 
classroom walls depress 

And dent the personality ? 


If this is so; 
Let all children kick and thump 
each other as they love. 
Let students demonstrate 
their strong opinions. 
Husbands beat their wives 
to show their devotion. 
Place rifles in the hands of youth 
and develop their primal function, 
For the fear of a universal 
holocaust could be the 
Very cause of a premature conclusion. 


World Chain of Light 


The correct date for the observance of the 
World Chain of Light in Britain this year 


will be: 
Tuesday December rr 


A special article from New Zealand, where 
this year’s Chain starts, will appear in our 
November issue. 


We offer a warm welcome to the 6x new 
members. 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT CHAIR 


Bournemouth was one of the first branch 
new Chairmobile. We invited Reg Collin 
correspondent, to share with us the branc 
power-assisted wheelchairs. 


The more experience I get working among 
disabled people needing mechanical chairs, the 
more I realise that cases are different. While a 
Chairmobile adequately meets the need of 

Mrs A. it does not fully meet the need of Mr B. 


More and more people are getting hand 
propelled chairs through the social services 

and where their hands are sufficiently strong to 
manipulate the hand grips on the wheels these 
chairs generally meet the need for getting about 
in the home and the immediate surroundings, and 
no real problem exists. In addition, if there is 

an able bodied person available they can also 

get out by being pushed. 


The Chairmobile, in my opinion, is excellent 
for those persons who have insufficient strength 
for hand grips. It is designed for indoor use and 
around the outside of the house on level tarmac, 
paving stones, etc. We have found it unsuitable 
for persons with stiff hip joints, which make it 
difficult to sit astride the control column and the 
battery pack. Some arthritic cases are unable to 
to get their legs apart sufficiently to get them 
round the column and pack. I wrote to the 
makers and the only suggestion they could offer 
was for these persons to sit ‘side-saddle’. The 
ease of control and the relatively slow speed at 
which it travels make the Chairmobile quite 
suitable for older people. The three chairs we 
have out on free loan are serving an excellent 
purpose and are at present being used by a 34 
year old woman who is unable to feed or wash 
herself but can manage to chair. Alan is a 

15 year old spastic and life for him is much 
more independent since he had the chair. The 
third one is being used by a woman in her 60’s 
who hitherto got around the home with the aid 
of a walking frame. The chair has made life 
much easier. We are just about to allocate the 
fourth chair. 


Some months ago we were given a Wrigley 
outdoor chair. This we overhauled and issued 
to a man in his 6o’s who had started coming to 
the branch. It has a range of six miles and 
Percy is far more independent; it is also a great 


es to raise money for the purchase of the 
s, branch chairman and Point Three 
h’s expetience of this and other forms of 


relief to his ‘half-pint’ sized wife, who formerly 
had to push him around. 


The happy experience of Percy led the branch 
to decide to look for an indoor/outdoor chair, 
and we purchased a BECtro at a cost of £265, 
This is made by the Biddle Engineering 
Company, Halesowen, Worcs. The chair has a 
slow speed for indoor, and a faster one for 
outdoor use. Care must be taken to ensure that 
whoever uses it has complete use of his right 
hand and has confidence. It is simple to use 
when one has got used to operating the 
joystick’. I stress that one has to have complete 
use of the right hand (left hand when the 
joystick is on the left). We issued the chair to 
one man who unknown to us had cramp in his 
hand; on one occasion he couldn’t lift his 

hand off the joystick and as a result ran into his 
wife, damaging her feet. We have one of these 
chairs out on loan at the moment to an elderly 
lady but she has determination and confidence 
and I think she will find the chair meets her 
need to get around the home and out to the 
shops. 


Because of our experience we have been 
looking for a chair which can meet the needs of 
the majority of disabled folk, ease of control, 
ease of getting into the chair, suitable for use 
indoors and outdoors, power-assisted but 
controlled by a second person for outdoor use. 
BEC has recently developed the BECro to give 
it dual control and, from the demonstration I 
saw, it would appear to meet all these points. 


The existing BEC10 costs £265, or 2943 books 
of Green Shield Stamps. The new dual control 
chair costs £275, or 3053 books of stamps. 

Our branch has decided to make the dual control 
chair its next commitment through Green 

Shield stamps—we have over 200 books already. 


Each disabled person’s case must be carefully 
examined before letting them have a chair, to 
ensure that it will meet their particular need. 
If this is done a lot of disappointment will be 
saved, both on the part of the disabled person 
and of the branch members. 


Project ciaine 

A pioneering project at the 
Warlingham Park mental hospital 
in the London Borough of Croydon, 
in which Toc H volunteers have 
been involved, is described by 

the hospital’s Consultant 
Psychiatrist, Carrick McDonald. 


People over the age of 65 occupy half the 
mental hospital beds in the country. Most of 
these old people are suffering from intellectual 
deterioration accompanying old age and the 
illnesses that mimic old age rather than from 
those mental illnesses which show themselves 
as deranged emotions and disordered thoughts. 
When one of our faculties becomes impaired, 
the natural thing to do is to avoid using it and 
in this way we can pretend to ourselves that it 
is nearly normal. However, the very fact of 
disuse produces its own further impairment of 
that same faculty and so the patient is left with 
what we call a secondary deficit. The way to 
repair this deficit is to stimulate the patient to 
use all his intellectual faculties to the best of his 
ability so that even if there is an impairment 
there, we can remove any secondary deficit 
which may have accumulated. 

Since very large numbers of patients were 
involved, it was essential to find a method of 
bringing the skills of the Occupational Therapy 
Department to these patients individually. So, in 
February 1970, 18 voluntary organisations, 
women’s organisations and church groups were 
approached to find volunteers to work in Elaine 
Ward at Warlingham Park Hospital. The 
volunteers were given an introductory course 
of lectures covering a day, and thereafter, gave 
one morning or one afternoon per week to work 
in Blaine Ward. This was done under the 
supervision of the Occupational Therapy staff 
and it involved following a programme 
designed to stretch the old ladies’ capacities and 
to stimulate their thinking. 

The project started with 12 volunteers on May 4, 
1970, and since that date six introductory 
seminars have been held, and there are now a 
total of 35 volunteers working regularly on the 
project, which has now been extended to cover 
another ward, Diana Ward. 

One of the main purposes of this project is to 
discover ways and means of involving the old 
ladies in projects which will be stimulating to 
them, and the professional staff are very 
dependent on the experiences of the volunteer 
team in this regard. As the volunteers have 
accumulated experience, this has been fed back 
to the Occupational Therapy staff and has 
resulted in changes in the equipment used and 


in the total weekly programme in which the 
patients are involved. One way of achieving this 
feed-back has been through evaluation meetings 
at which the voluntecrs meet all the staff 
involved and discuss freely any problems arising 
in the project in the hope of finding a 
constructive solution, and in the hope of 
developing a more effective approach over a 
period of time. In all eight such evaluation 
meetings have been held. At one of these, for 
example, the volunteers expressed a desire to 
have greater theoretical understanding of the 
condition they were approaching, so a special 
teach-in evening was arranged at which 
knowledge of how the brain functions was 
discussed. 
It is important to emphasize that this volunteer 
team has been tackling the most difficult 
dementia cases in the hospital. We believe that 
experience gained with these very difficult cases 
will give us pointers as to how to help the less 
disabled. There are, of course, even more 
people suffering from lesser degrees of these 
illnesses both in hospital and in the community, 
and it is our hope that ways of stimulating these 
old people mentally can be found which won’t 
require such intensive individual care. It may 
{be possible in the future to devise methods of 
group treatment for these old people in which 
one volunteer is able to carry out the programme 
for a group of eight or ten subjects. 


A decade of coach operation, from 
1,500 to 15,000 miles per annum. 
Thurrock branch recently celebrated a decade 
of operating specialised transport for physically 
handicapped people, by taking delivery of this 
brand new coach built and fitted to the 

Coach Committees specifications. In ten years 
the work has grawn from 1,500 to 15,000 miles 
per annum and from one vehicle to two, the 
second being a former county ambulance 
which the branch modified itself. The £5,588 
for the new coach was raised in one year 

from the people of Thurrock through an 

appeal and the generous assistance of 

Rotary and Round Table. The vehicies operate 
for four physically handicapped clubs weekly, 
plus various special trips including work for 
Essex Physically Handicapped Association and 
local welfare departments. Operating a 

service of this order is hard but very rewarding 
work. It has brought the branch eight of its 
present members plus six Associates. 
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THE BOYs 


PETER 
Object: The advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among Boys, and 
the promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-Respect and all that tends towards a true Christian Manliness, 
There have been recent discussions between Firstly then to consider The Boys’ Brigade, 
representatives of Toc H and The Boys’ the pioneer national uniformed Youth 
Brigade and the purpose of this article is firstly Organisation which is at the present time l; 
to give an insight into the working of The Boys’ celebrating its goth year with a year of ‘Service ' 


for Others’. It is a world wide movement with 
membership of over 265,000 in some 6o countries 
Two-thirds of this membership is within the i 
United Kingdom. 


Brigade and secondly, to explore and suggest 
Opportunities for co-operation between the two 
Movements, 


” BR 


ADE 


When William Alexander Smith, later Sir 
William, formed the first Company of The Boys’ 
Brigade he was seeking to meet the need to 
train boys in self-discipline and to develop their 
characters and this aim is embodied in our 
Object which is quoted at the beginning of this 
article. The Brigade is said to be built on twin 
pillars of religion and discipline and this is 
exemplified in the weekly programme of every 
Company. 


The Company is the basic and most important 
unit of the Brigade and must be part of a 
Church, which is responsible for the control of 
the Company and must give its approval for the 
appointment of all Officers. All Boys are 
members of a Company and it is within the 
Company that almost all the various activities 
which the Boys enjoy take place. 


There are three age groupings within the 
Company (Junior Section: 8-12 years; Company 
Section: 11-18 years; Senior Section: 16-18) 
which include an overlap to meet local and 
individual needs. For each grouping there is a 
completely diferent programme of activities 
although each programme is based on a four 
sided pattern of Christian Citizenship, Physical, 
Educational and Service activities. Considering 
just a few of these activities indicates the wide 
spectrum of interests in which a Boy can 
participate; athletics, expeditions, gymnastics, 
bands of various types, road safety, handicrafts, 
drama and first aid. Many of these activities 
require the giving of practical service to others 
outside the Company and this involves the 
Brigade in the wider life of the community. 


Through the wearing of uniform, the weekly 
Christian Education and drill parade together 
with all its other activities, the Brigade is 
developing in its Boys the self-discipline and 
character which was our Founder’s aim. 
Although a pioneer the Brigade has never stood 
still, and it has always been prepared to examine, 
change and develop itself to meet the needs of the 
Boy. 


Having explained briefly something of The Boys’ 
Brigade, let us now consider the needs and 
opportunities for co-operation. 


It would seem that our Object and the four-fold 
commitment of all Toc H members have several 
similarities and indeed if the Brigade achieves 
its Object, might not the Toc H commitment 
provide an opportunity for a young man to 
develop further his faith? The converse is also 
true in that the Brigade offer an opportunity 
for Toc H members to fulfil their commitment 
by service within the Brigade. These factors 
{suggest that co-operation would be mutually 
beneficial to both Movements. 


One particular field for co-operation is that 
offered by the 13,000 Seniors in the Brigade 
who are young men of over 16 years. Their 
programme tends to be less structured than that 
of other Brigade members and they devote a 
great deal of time to giving service to others as 
is evidenced by their involvement in PHAB 
Groups, hospital visiting, Youth Action, Shelter 
and many other causes. This is not to suggest 
that all service is given outside the Church or 
Company situation as Seniors are equally 
involved in the Churches’ life. 


Yet even with this involvement many other 
avenues of service are continually being sought 
and here the Toc H Projects, both those 
arranged Regionally and many local projects, 
should provide additional opportunities. Other 
Brigade members are also involved in service 
work which is not restricted exclusively to 
Seniors. 


Having accepted that there is a need for 
co-operation and that opportunities are available 
in both Movements the question arises of how 
this can be facilitated. Each Company in the 
Brigade is part of a local grouping of Companies 
known as a Battalion and Battalions exist in 
nearly every part of the country. It would seem 
therefore, that if contact could be made at that 
level then co-operation would be a natural 
consequence. Why not, therefore, contact your 
local Battalion through the appropriate Field 
Officer, and invite a speaker to address your 
mecting, offering to address one of their 
meetings in return. 
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THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


FIELD OFFICERS 


North of England 

R A Percival 

20 Duckpool Lane. Whickham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne NE16 4TE 
(0632 887964) 


Lancashire & Cheshire 

H R Wright À 
The Boys' Brigade, Lancashire and Cheshire 
District, Cathedral Close, Blackburn, 

Lancs. BB1 5AA 

(0254 61737) 


Yorkshire 

R Barson 

The Boys’ Brigade, The School House, 
Thorpe Road, East Ardsley, Near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire 

(0924 2558) 


Southern 

H R Overton 

11 Hanley Road. Southampton SO1 5AP 
(773844) 


West of England 

E R Chapman JP 

130 Mount Gould Road. Plymouth PL4 7PY 
(0752 61782) 


Wales 

D J Plank 

The Boys’ Brigade, 5 Fitzalan Road, Cardiff, 
ClPA WEIS 

(0222 32052) 


North of Scotland 

D P Brown 

Mizpah, Torris Estate, Balloch, Inverness 
(046 372692) 


Letters 


Finance 


There was a time when John Morgan’s plea 
(June issue) for continued branch support for 
the family purse would have sparked off all my 
plugs. There was a time when staff maintenance 
would have been impossible without that 
support—and how loyally the branches 
responded is on record in the annual reports. 


But now Toc H is in a new Situation requiring 
| new thought. Branch contributions need no 
longer be quite so vital for staff maintenance. 
Consequently the centre is under an obligation 
to think afresh how this release from financial 
stringency can best help growth at branch level, 
which is still the mainstay and strength of Toc H. 
A branch by its nature must be a localised 
thing; it is valued or written off by its 
neighbours according to the strength or 
weakness of its local impact. It flourishes only 
when it is seen to be concerned about and 
strongly dealing with local problems. This may 
sound parochial but it is the way human nature 
works. 
Therefore I suggest the time is over ripe for a 
change in central policy. The pressure on 
branches for contributions to the family purse 
should be removed altogether and they should 
be encouraged to use locally raised funds for 
local work. A token contribution should be 
sufficient to maintain the necessary financial link 
between the branches and the centre. 


(The Rey.) Jack Harrison, Downe, Kent 


(Former Finance Secretary of Toc H) 


Retirement 


I would be very grateful if you could find room 
to convey my thanks to many of your readers 
who, following my article about retirement in 
May, got in touch with me with various 

helpful suggestions. Some showed a lively 

| interest indeed and one even made a donation 
to our cause. 


W Loving, Editor 
Retirement Choice London 


NEWSPOINT 


FESTIVAL All SEDAS 


In June, the branches in South and 
West Wales for the first time 
assembled for their Area festival in 
St David’s, Pembrokeshire. Its 
remoteness may have told against 
the idea but Ernest Long is not a 
man to be easily daunted and as 
festival secretary he succceded not 
only in interesting his own District, 
including the cheerful branch at 
Coombe Cheshire Home, but 
brought the faithful together from 
as far as East Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire. With the sanction 
and kind support of the Dean the 
festival service was held in the 
Cathedral, so famous for its history 
and situation. The sermon was 
preached by Hugh Rees, Vicar of 
Colwyn Bay and Archdeacon of St 
Asaph. He is one of a great number 
of Anglican priests who received 
their first experience of Toc H in 
West Wales, in particular at the 
College in Lampeter. One of them 
for many years was the beloved and 
able Administrative Padre of Toc H, 
Canon Jim Davies. Judging by 
the number of clergy and younger 
priests in the service, the tradition 
is by no means a thing of the past. 
Hugh Rees made effective and 
humourous references to 
early days as he held the attention 
of the large congregation. His 
theme was the Light of Toc H and 
how by a spirit which combined 
independence and responsibility 
Toc H had led its members into 


those 


the ways of relevant worship and 
service. 


John Jones 


If anyone was in doubt about the 
historic significance of the Festival, 
enlightenment was waiting for him 
in the evening session which was 
held in the City Hall. Here we 
gathered not for the usual guest 
night entertainment but for a 
festival lecture on the work of St 
David given, with lantern slide 
illustrations, by E G Bowen of 
Aberystwyth, one of our greatest 
Welsh scholars and a true friend of 
Toc H. The thesis was original and 
factual, laying bare the truth behind 
the pious legends. It was a most 
fascinating and convincing account 
of the work of our only home- 
grown patron saint in these islands, 
who was both a Christian mission- 
ary and an architect of the Welsh 


nation. We were a privileged 
audience for we were being given 
the first glimpse of a work of 
research which is to appear in book 
form shortly and is bound to 
arouse a surprised and lively 
interest by the light it sheds on the 
coming of Christianity to Britain 


by the Western Approaches. 


This unique festival must have 
been a great encouragement to all 
who shared in it and worked for it 
and this was warmly and brilliantly 
expressed in the tribute of thanks 
made by our honoured visitor and 
honorary Welshman, Iain of Cum- 
bria (former staff member Iain 
Fraser) at the close of a most 
enjoyable and memorable day. 


Two members of Toc H who 
took part with Tubby Clayton in 
a play at the Old House in 
Poperinge in February, 1918, met 
recently in Hobart for the first 
time since the First World War— 
a gap of 55 years. Their means of 
identification: the Toc H badge! 
They were Ralph Morris (left), 
who claims to have founded the 
Maidstone (Kent) branch and 
now lives at Morwell (Victoria), 


and Reg Biggs. President of the 


Tasmanian Area of Toc H, and 
for about seven years the Area 
Commissioner. 
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The developing world needs boo 


Members in Weymouth are col- 
lecting books to send to the Ran- 
furly Library in London for ship- 
ment to under-developed countries. 
Behind this simple fact lies an 
interesting story, which began over 
10 years ago. At that time Noel 
Cornick, son of the present chair- 
man of the Central Executive, was 
in infant school. Among his 
teachers were two students from 
Nigeria, who became close friends 
of the Cornick family. Through 
them Betty Cornick learned of the 
desperate needs of books, especially 
text books, in West Africa. One 
of the students, Dorothy Atabong, 
moved to the Cameroons on her 
return home, where she became 
Director of Education. And Betty 
and other Toc H members deter- 
mined to collect as many books as 
possible to send out to her. Books 
came from schools and libraries as 
well as from individuals and Elders 
and Fyfles, the shipping company, 
agreed to transport the crates of 
books to the Cameroons completely 
free of charge. As a result Toc H 
was instrumental in starting the 
first children’s library in that 
country. 


Pound a year for 
Memorial Fund 


‘I enclose my cheque for {41 as a 
contribution to the Memorial Fund 
for Tubby,’ says a letter received at 
Wendover at the end of May. ‘You 
may wonder why the odd amount 
of £41. Well, it represents £1 for 
each year of my membership of 
Toc H. The best thing | ever did 
in this life was to join Toc H and ] 
can never repay the debt T owe to 
Tubby, the staff and the host of 
other grand chaps I have been 
lucky enough to meet and to know 
over those 41 years.’ 


The appeal letter to charitable 
trusts and business concerns, which 
was printed in Point Three in June, 
has not yet been sent out. The 
exact timing of this appeal is still 
being discussed by the Trustees. 
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Mis Foc 

Noel Cornick, then aged seven. 
with the two Nigerian students 
and some of the first books 
collected in Weymouth for 
shipment to West Africa. 


The despatch of books continued 
for several years until Elders and 
Fyffes stopped running ships to the 
Cameroons and the high cost of 
freight made the scheme imprac- 
ticable. Now a letter has been 
received from Dr Simon Elad, 
Director of Community Develop- 
ment in the Cameroons, saying that 
books are still urgently needed for 
use in secondary schools and uni- 
versities. ‘We need,’ he says, 
‘books on English, English litera- 


i . A j “ ae ‘i x : 


Lollipop man Albert Kay and some of the children prepare to b 


ks 


ture, history, economics, mathe- 
matics, religion, philosophy, logic 
etc.’ Members in Weymouth 
agreed that somehow something 
must be done to meet this need, 
That’s where the Ranfurly Library 
enters the story. 


The Library is a charitable body 
which has sent over 5 million books 
to 7o under-developed countries, 
Free transport is provided by 
shipping companies and about 
10,000 books are despatched every 
week. The Library is not able to 
ship books direct to Dr Elad but 
it has an agent in the Cameroons 
from whom he can obtain the 
books he requires. [n return Toc H 
in Weymouth is collecting as many 
books as it can for the Ranfurly 
Library. If your branch would like 
to help to meet this urgent need 
books, packed in cardboard cartons, 
should be sent to the Ranfurly 
Library, Kensington Palace Bar- 
racks, Kensington Church Street, 
London W8 4EP. Says the 


Library’s assistant secretary, Clive 
Halifax, ‘We should be delighted to 
receive any books you can collect 
for our bulk shipping, on which 
great demands are made daily’. 


oard the 


coach. Photo: Western Mail & South Wales Echo 


Nice one, Albert 


Albert Nay is a member of Cardiff 
& Roath branch. Hes a retired 
postman who now works as a 
lollipop man. Earlier this year he 
was left £100 in a will and decided 
to spend the money on an outing 
for the children who cross the road 
under his supervision every day. 

One Saturday morning early in 


June 44 children and 12 parents 
left Cardiff by coach with Albert. 
They spent the afternoon at Lang- 
land Bay, Gower, playing on the 
beach and paddling in the sea, and 
then went to a nearby hotel for tea. 
As the coach drove back to Cardiff 
the children said thank you to their 
lollipop man by singing, “Nice one 
Albert, nice one son’. 


Bernard \Wiiles records for Toc H 


Sir Bernard Miles, the Director of 
the Mermaid ‘Theatre, master of 
dialect and one of the most 
respected international actors, to- 
gether with the New Anglian 
Singers, directed by Padre John 
Hull, are producing a record for 
Toc H entitled ‘A Tapestry of 
Winter’. It will contain poetry and 
music appropriate to the Christmas 
season. 


Apart from traditional poetry 
and prose there are several pieces 
given by Sir Bernard unique to 
him. The music contains original 
compositions by John Hull, Chris- 
topher Dearnley (Director of Music 
at St Paul’s Cathedral) and Bernard 
Beales, 2 member of the Singers. 
There are also arrangements of 
well known Christmas carols, The 


OVERSEAS LINKS 


West Worthing women’s branch 
has had direct links with Toc H 
overseas for the past 35 years. 
Currently the branch sends a copy 
of Point Three each month to 
Trivandrum branch in South [ndia. 
Ina recent letter to West Worthing 
Trivandrum’s jobmaster, Azariah 
Balu Jacobs, wrote: ‘Point Three is 
now in circulation and is in good 
use. All the Toc H-ers here are in 


record sleeve has been designed by 
Ian Dawson, a member of Toc H, 
and the record has the theme com- 
mon to Christmas and Toc H: 
‘where there is darkness, let us 
bring light’. 

The record will be a seven inch, 
long playing disc giving a total of 
18 minutes’ playing time. It is 
being recorded by EMI, and will 
cost about 80p. John Hull says: 
“We do hope that members will 
make the record well known. It 
will make an ideal Christmas gift 
and if sales are good, the Family 
Purse should benefit substantially.’ 


The record will be available at 
the Cotswold Festival and after- 
wards obtainable from 1, Forest 
Close, Wendover. 


great appreciation of your generos- 
ity.’ Mr Jacobs writes regularly to 
West Worthing and his letters are 
always read out to the branch. 


Trivandrum also corresponds 
regularly with Clevedon, Bristol, 
branch. This is one of 29 new links 
between branches at home and 
overseas made through the Inter- 
national Office during the past year. 


Forty years ago 


‘A start was made on Friday in 
putting into force a suggestion 
before Newbury Town Council for 
a voluntary contributory scheme 
for financing work for the un- 
employed during the winter 
months. The scheme is the idea of 
Toc H who calculate that with an 
income of {100 a week 53 men 
could be employed at the rate of 
37s Gd.’ That paragraph appeared 
in the Newbury Weekly News on 
June 8 1933 and was reprinted this 
June in the paper’s ‘Forty years 
ago’ column. W E Bruton 
(‘Brutus’), whose annual offer of 
roses for sale to benefit the Family 
Purse appears among our’ Small 
Advertisements this month, sent us 
the cutting. He adds that the work 
done by the unemployed was the 
creation of a park just 100 yards 
from the main shopping street. The 
money required was obtained “by 
door to door collecting weekly of 
a few coppers’. 


A Slip of the pen 

‘| will not be coming on the 
Toc H tripe with you this year, 
so please don't send the 
transport for me.’ That was 


a letter received by Carlisle 
branch. Comments branch 
secretary E K Hobley: ‘We 
didn’t think our outing was 
as bad as that.’ 


Jack White, chairman of Chard, 
Somerset, branch shakes hands 
with Mrs Nora Foster after the 
presentation by the branch of a 
seat and a magnolia tree to the 
local hospital in memory of 
Nora’s husband, Bill. Bill Foster 
served as Central Councillor, 
District Chairman and branch 
treasurer. Photo: D J Wheadon 
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After the mini-handi 


Members in Norwich are keen to 
build on the contacts made through 
the successful mini-handi dance, 
which was featured in our last 
issue. Already some of the young 
volunteers who helped on that 
occasion have taken part in a week- 
end at Colsterdale and on June 30 
a ‘paint-in’ was held at the centre 
for the handicapped. This was open 
to both handicapped and able- 
bodied, who spent the day pro- 
ducing pictures with the encourage- 
ment of art students. All the efforts 
were carefully pegged out on 
clothes lines in the main hall to be 
admired(?) by the elderly and 
disabled who use the centre through 
the week. 


The next project for the group 
of volunteers is to run a small 
adventure playground, with tram- 
poline and inflated cushions, at a 
fete at the end of this month. 


Island children visit Bath 


A dozen children from the island 
of Lewis spent two weeks in Bath 
last month as the guests of Toc H. 
This is a direct result of the partici- 
pation of John Forbes, of the 
Western Regional staff, in the 
survey of Lewis by Toc H Scotland 
Jast year. The children, who come 
from a school where John spent 
some time during his visit, stayed 
as guests in private houses in Bath, 
and were entertained by several 
branches within reach of the city. 
Among the places visited were the 
stone circle at Avebury, Wells 
Cathedral, Wookey Hole, the Clif- 
ton and Severn bridges and, of 
course, Bath itself. An afternoon 
was spent as guests of the Great- 
house Cheshire Home branch. 


Carol Button, secretary of 
Chippenham District Team and a 
member of Corsham, Wilts, 
women’s branch, has a cricket 
lesson from boys at the Eagle 
House community home 
(formerly approved school). 
Members in Corsham have been 
regular visitors at the school for 
several years. 


Photo: Reg Coates 
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The Duke of Edinburgh with one 
of the apprentice chefs living in 
the PM Club in Earl’s Court. The 
Club, which was started on the 
initiative of Toc H over 20 years 
ago, exists to serve young people 
in London’s hotel and catering 
trade. The Club provides 
accommodation for 150 young 
men and runs a wide range of 


-A Te 


activities for non-resident 
members in addition. Recent 
developments have included an 
inter-hotel five-a-side football 
competition and a craft award 
scheme. The Club's committee 
hopes that the Duke's visit will 
encourage the trade to provide 
the funds for a further 
programme of expansion. 


New group in the 


Market 
Sue McWilliam 


A record sum of £83 was raised on 
a charity stall in Aylesbury market 
by the new Toe H Appeal Group 
—specially formed to raise money 
for the Jimmy Savile/Toc H lounge 
for paraplegic patients at Stoke 
Mandeville Hospital. 


The new group has raised over 
£360 within a month. Its members 
are full of enthusiasm and have 
already planned a sponsored bowl- 
ing contest, a jumble sale, and a 


concert to which some paraplegics 
will be coming. The group has set 
itself a personal target of {1,000 by 
the end of the year. 


NEWSPAPER LAUNCHED 


Bill Gibbons, District PRO 


Peterborough & Stamford District 
has helped to sponsor the Breffon 
Beacon, a local news pamphlet 
which is issued to all newcomers to 
the Bretton township, one of four 
to be developed under the Peter- 
borough expansion scheme. The 
District also donated prizes in a 
competition (for adults and child- 
ren) to choose a suitable cover 
design for the Beacon and the prizes 
were presented at a reception for 
Bretton residents, competition 
judges and Toe H (under the chair- 
manship of the Editor, the Revd 
Michael Dodds) by the Peter- 
borough Standard’s “Top Girl, ’73’ 
Miss Jane Hanson, at the Pyramid 
Community Centre on Friday even- 


ing June 29. 


(Footnote—At the reception, a 
member of Peterborough (West- 
wood) branch met, for the first 
time in 37 years, a former school 
companion in London, now a local 


GP). 


Flashing fight to the 
rescue 


A front page story in the Wesz Essex 
Gazette tells of a woman living on 
her own who believes her life was 
saved by the Toc H emergency call 
system. She had a heart attack in 
the middle of the night, but was 
able to switch on the light before 
passing out. Despite the fact that it 
was 4 o'clock in the morning the 
alarm was seen by a couple opposite 
who were up feeding their baby, 
and help reached the old lady within 
15 minutes. Norman Chidley of 
Loughton branch, which installed 
this particular light, says: ‘This is 
our 21st incident since the scheme 
started seven years ago’. 


Regular pattern 
of meetings 


‘This year we tried the experiment 
of arranging our Monday evenings 
to follow a roughly similar pattern 
each month,’ states the annual 
report of Nailsea, Bristol, branch. 
‘The first Monday was left to one 
of our own members to entertain 
us; the second was a family night 
for business matters and branch 
topics; the third was reserved for 
an outside guest speaker; and the 
fourth for general discussion of a 
suitable (often controversial) article 
taken from the current issue of 
Point Three? Three new members 
were welcomed to the branch 
during the year, bringing the 
regular membership to 18. 


Swimming success 


The Fairfield and Spring Parks 
District Joint Development Team 
has held another successful spon- 
sored swim, this time in the Streat- 
ham Baths in South London. The 
swim raised about £300 and is the 
largest of several fund raising events 
designed to meet the costs of two 
camps for children and the weekly 
outings for handicapped children 
from Cheyne Hospital being ar- 
ranged by the team this month. 


In brief... 


@A warm welcome to the Rev M B (‘Polly’) Perkins, who joined the 
full time staff in the South Eastern Region on June 1. Polly has been 
a member for several years and immediately prior to his staff appoint- 
ment he was serving as a District Padre in Kent. 


@John Burgess has been appointed warden of Prideaux House, 
Hackney, and took up his appointment on June 16. His successor in 
the South Eastern projects office is Christopher (‘Wally’) Walton. 


@Our congratulations to the following, who received the MBE in the 
Birthday Honours: George Eustance, founder of Young Volunteers 
of Merseyside; the Rev Dr Barnett Joseph, a good friend of Toc H 
in Hackney; and Mollie Orr, from Scotland. 


@The move of an Ipswich member to Peterborough three years ago 
started an annual exchange of visits between branches in the two 
cities. This year it was the turn of Ipswich members to make the 
go mile journey. 


@The Alexandra Rose Day collection in Peterborough, organised by 
the District, raised £335—-£39 more than last year. 


@Eric Fox, South Yorks District secretary, and his wife celebrated 
their Silver Wedding during the District’s Dor Knap weekend. The 
subject of the weekend was ‘Creative Leisure’, and guest speaker was 
the Rev John Hull. 


@In September there will be a party in Chippenham Town Hall to 
celebrate both the 4oth birthday of the town’s men’s branch and the 
30th birthday of the women’s branch. 


@A Chippenham member, with the help of a French friend, has made 
a French commentary to Pathfinder, the film about Group Captain 
Cheshire. At the same time the construction of the first Foyer Cheshire 
is getting under way in France. 


@Edinburgh Toc H projects group has raised {60 in aid of Toc H 
funds by means of a book sale. 


@The new Doncaster branch has spent a weekend at Colsterdale, 
putting in windows, fitting electric points and laying floorboards in 
the new extension. 


@ Money raising efforts initiated by Aylestone, Leicestershire, branch, 
backed by the other six branches in the District, have succeeded in 
raising the £500 now required for the purchase of a guide dog for the 
blind. The money was handed to the Leicester and County Guide Dog 
Society at a District gathering in June. 
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THE COD WAR 


Some personal thoughts on the dispute by Alec E 
during the war, running the Toc H services club 


a 
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As I read the newspaper accounts of the ‘cod 
war’, my thoughts inevitably go back to the 
year I spent in Reykjavik (while working in the 
Toc H Services’ Club there during the war) and 
my mind ts filled with vivid pictures of the dark 
tremendous seas around the Icelandic coast and 
of a nightmare voyage J had to make across a 
wintry storm-ridden North Atlantic in a 
goo-ton steamer. The rugged southern coastline 
of the island is a precipitous battlement of rock 
falling sheer from the frozen central plateau to 
the sea. Swept by the prevailing winds upon 
these calamitous walls of rock even the sturdiest 
fishing boat stands little hope of survival and 
the sea takes regular toll of the island’s 
manhood. Few Icelandic families have not at 
some time or other suffered grievous losses of 
their menfolk and it is said that a higher 
proportion of Iceland’s young men are claimed 
each year by the cruel sea than Britain lost of its 
youth during the first world war. 


I make this point because it may perhaps help 
to some understanding of the seeming 
intractableness of the Icclanders in the present 
dispute if it is realised that for them life is, and 
has always been, a battle. They are, from force 
of circumstances, a tough and obdurate people. 
They would scarcely have survived upon their 
island had they not been so. Their history is a 


hurcher, who spent a year in Iceland 
in Reykjavik. 


long and proud one of almost unceasing struggle 
against the hostile elements around and 

within. Theirs is a land of frost and fire where 
great glaciers cover smouldering volcanic fires 
and the earth's thin crust is broken by hot 
sulphurous springs. The great Geyser, from 
which all geysers take their name, sends its 
splendid plumes of boiling water a hundred feet 
into the frozen air and countless smaller springs 
bubble and spurt. The great inland plain, lifted 
high above sea level, is covered with frozen 
lava, looking like a furious sea suddenly stilled 
and turned to stone, and its precipitous shores 
are constantly assailed by the wildest hurricanes. 
Trees are a rarity and little grows in the hard 
unfriendly soil. Farms, which can only be 
worked at all in the short summer of the 
midnight sun, provide the barest livelihood. 

It is from the enemy sea that the means of life 
must be wrested. There is no other source. 


Since the country was first inhabited more than 
a hundred volcanic eruptions have been 
recorded and many times during its long 

history the steams of lava from Mount Hekla 
have overwhelmed the struggling farmsteads and 
decimated the cattle. After the last major 
eruption many families left the island to settle 

in Canada (the first time J heard Icelandic 
spoken was near Winnipeg where many of the 


Photograph left: Iceland's history is one of 
unceasing struggle against the hostile 
elements. This snap of Reykjavik harbour in the 
grip of ice was taken by Alec Churcher in 1941, 


Icelanders who left at that time had settled) 
but a motion before parliament that the island 
should be abandoned was overwhelmingly 
defeated. The hardier spirits remained to 
continue the fight against the elements that has 
been their harsh and ceaseless heritage. 


Politically also the story of Iceland has been one 
of struggle against domination from beyond its 
shores and the earliest settlers, who arrived 
towards the end of the ninth century, were 
themselves rebel Vikings seeking freedom from 
the oppression of the Norwegian king. Within 
about Go years they had established their own 
parliament, now the oldest in the world, which 
celebrated its millenium soon after the last war. 
But in the 13th century feuds between the 
leading families so weakened the country that 
first Norway and then Denmark was able to 
establish an over-lordship of the island. The 
loss of their much prized independence and 
political freedom, coupled with the extreme 
poverty and hardship resulting from a succession 
of natural disasters and from cruel exploitation 
by their Scandinavian overlords, grievously 
affected the country. For more than 200 years 
the people were reduced to a condition of 
semi-starvation and all progress came to a 
standstill. But, as always, the toughness and 
determination which is the core of the Icelandic 
character enabled them to survive, and from 
these oppressions and deprivations there arose 
an independence movement which in 1824 was 
successful in getting rid of the crippling Danish 
trade monopoly and reached fruition in 1918 
when Iceland became an independent kingdom 
subject only to the veto of the Danish King’s 
council. This new constitution accepted the 
King of Denmark as titular king of Iceland but 
when in 1941 Germany invaded Denmark, 
Iceland took the opportunity first of electing its 
own Regent and then of proclaiming itself an 
independent republic. I was in Reykjavik at 
the time of the installation of the first President 
and was present at the celebrations. 


But the occasion, altogether happy though it 
should have been, was marred for the Icelanders 
by the uninvited presence of 40,000 British | 
troops who in May 1940 had occupied the island 
to forestall its likely occupation by the Germans. 
I well remember the cold hostility with which 
the British soldiers were first received and the 
resentment of the Icelanders that their island 
should have been once again caught up in the 


quarrels of Europe. This sense of being bullied 
Into acceptance of a situation not of their 
choosing persisted to some extent throughout 
the war, as did their aloofness from their 
unwelcome visitors. Thanks to Toc H and the 
strong branch that grew up in Reykjavik 
among the British troops stationed there, I was 
able, as were some at least of our branch 
members, to break through the icy crust of 
rejection with which we were surrounded and 
to discover some of the warm hearts that lay 
below. 


Is all this irrelevant to the present dispute? I 
think not. For seen against the perspective of 
their long history of struggle against both the 
forces of nature and the forcible intrusions of 
the neighbouring nations of northern Europe, 
their over-reaction to the presence of the Royal 
Navy off their shore is understandable. 


All this is not to say that they are right in their 
Interpretation of international law relating to 
fishing rights. Nor do I forget that the north 
Atlantic seas are as hostile and dangerous to 
British fishermen as to Icelandic. The 
traditional skills and toughness of British 
trawler men must always be a source of pride 
to us, for we too are an Island people with the 
sea in our blood. But for Iceland fishing is the 
only considerable industry and national life 
depends upon it. And I have a feeling that if 
oil is found under the seas off Britain’s shores we 
are ready to claim sovereignty a good deal 
beyond the 12 mile limit. But perhaps there is 
another law governing this. 


If any solution is found 1 hope that, besides 
safeguarding the rights of British fishermen, 
“understanding and even generosity will have a 

place. 


Public Relations Weekend 
at Dor Knap 
September 21/23 1973 


Learn about publicity with experts 
from newspapers, radio and design 
Do-it-yourself in the 
‘plan-a-campaign’ workshop 


Details: Sue McWilliam, Toc H 
1 Forest Clase, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT 
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Obituary 4° 2 ™. 
The RevG R (Bob) Purdy 


All of us are influenced by our early childhood 
and environment, some more than others, and 
this was particularly the case with Bob. Born 
at the beginning of the century, in the mining 
town of Ashington, he spent some time down 
the pits leaving later on to serve with the 
Salvation Army. The experience that he thus 
gained, working with miners under dangerous 
conditions, was largely responsible for his 
sympathetic understanding of, and love for, his 
fellow men. Talking with Molly the other day, 
she said that Bob could never resist a call to 
service, and was always deeply interested in any 
form of philanthropic work. Nowhere was this 
shown more clearly than in his deep 
involvement with the coloured population in 
Birmingham. 


Bob first joined Toc H as the result of an appeal 
by Ken Bloxham for men to work in Services’ 
Clubs during the war, and was sent to 
Singapore to take charge of the Club there. 


After the war he joined the regular staff and 
worked in Newcastle, where I first met him. 
Birmingham, Leicester and Newcastle again, and 
then spent five years as a Methodist Minister in 
County Durham. Before he went to Leicester 
however, Toc H had been asked by the 
Colonial Office to loan a man to do rehabilitation 
work in Malaya, among the local people, 
because they felt that the qualities that made a 
good Toc H man, were what they were 

looking for, and Bob was recommended as the 
man to do the job. 


He was a voracious reader. J remember him 
telling me that he had never had enough time 
to read Gibbon’s Rise and Fall properly. Many 
members will remember him for the many talks 
that he gave up and down the country, at guest 
nights and ordinary meetings, talks spiced with 
good humour, sound common sense, and a 
touch of old fashioned Methodism. 


We thank God for his example and teaching, 
and may He comfort Molly in her sad and 
sudden bereavement. 

John Maddock 


Sidney Swain 

Sydney Swain was the master recruiter of 

Toc H Builders of al] time. When I joined the 
staff in 1948 his was a name already on 
everybody’s lips, for he had over 100 Toc H 
Builders to his credit in Wolverton branch-— 

a unique achievement. 


His enthusiasm for the Toc H he loved flowed 
out from him to every likely man in the town; 
if he could not recruit him as a member then 
he invited him to help the Movement in the 
honoured capacity of a Toc H Builder—usually 
at a cost of Gd per week or its multiple, and, if 
possible by Deed of Covenant. 


In 1956 John Callf, the then Administrator, 
recruited Sydney Swain on to the staff to range 
the country chasing up former Toc H members 
to become Builders. In 6 years of part-time 
work Sydney persuaded some 1600 of them to 
enrol as Builders, bringing an annual income 
of £4,000. During that time the Wolverton 
branch Builders also increased in numbers, 
many of them handing Sydney their monthly 
subscriptions, because he believed in the 
intensely personal approach. His branch 
loyalties were unaffected by this devotion to the 
cause of the Builders, for in turn he held office 
as secretary, pilot, and chairman of the branch 
and played a big part in organising the annual 
garden party and branch dinner as well as 
special efforts. In more recent years he 
encouraged the Wolverton Builders to form 
themselves into a working group which 
brought considerable benefit to the branch in 
many ways. 


Ken Rogers 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In March: Richard Garvey (North London 
Area), James W Greenwood (St Anne’s on Sea). 


In April: Minnie Beghin (Brussels), Jane 
Duckworth (RHHI, Putney), Miss E M Garnett 
(Central), Rose E Toop (Bristol Central), Edna 
Webster (Cheadle Hulme). 


In May: Margaret Barstow (Wakefield), 

George A Bennett (Exmouth), Mrs G M Brown 
(Central), William Evans (Lowestoft), Anne 
Lavel (Barkingside), Lionel A Pate (Honiton), 
W Bart Punchard (Notts & Derby Area), 

Mary M Wilkins (Kings Norton & Northfield). 


In June: Thomas H Cooke (Anstey), James 
Hodson (Accrington), John W E Hughes (Long 


Eaton), the Rev Howard J Rose (Haywards Heath). 


We give thanks for their lives. 


-> 
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Small Advertisements 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the month 
preceding publication. The charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p). Point Three Magazine, 
Toc H Headquarters. 42 Crutched Friars, London EC3N 2AL. Telephone 01-709 0472. 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 years) 
welcomes Toc H parties and 


individual visitors to this lovely old 
city within easy reach of other 
famous cities of art, and of the 
coast. Comfortable, modernised 
hotel. Quiet situation. Parking. 
English spoken. Strongly recom- 
i ire =| mended. Bed and breakfast only, 
Mr Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, Baliestraat 1. 
Bruges 8000. Telephone : (050)398 31/32. 
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ROSEACRE ROSES for members and friends—10% 
discount from list prices, profits to family purse. Proved 
favourite bushes from 28p. or £2.50 for 10. Limited 
supply standards and climbers. £7 orders carriage paid. 
Delivery from November. SAE for list and orders with 
cash, to W E Bruton, 84 Monks Lane. Newbury, Berks 
RG14 7RJ. 


HOUSEKEEPER/COMPANION (aged 50/60) re- 
quired by physiotherapist (Toc H member) in Sidmouth. 
Near buses, shops and church (C of E). Mrs B Carden, 
1 Bennetts Hill, Sidmouth EX10 9XH. Devon. 


AT DOR KNAP, BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


On Saturday, September 1 and Sunday, September 2 


A full programme of concerts, exhibitions and demonstrations each day. 


Grounds open from 1 pm. 


A member of the concert party performing in the Amphitheatre at Dor Knap in 
misty rain on the Open Day was heard to say afterwards: “This is the nicest theatre 
we have ever played in, but we think you ought to do something about the roof’. 


The Cotswold Festival committee is, however, confident that the weather for the 
first weekend of September will be as good as it was in 1971. 


Tickets, sop per day (inclusive of all concerts etc), children under 14 half price, 
now available from Dor Knap, Broadway, Worcs. 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover. Buckinghamshira HP22 6BT and printed in England by Loxley Bros Ltd, Shefliald andLondon. 


Make Toc H known on the roads 


Have one of the new car stickers on your 
windscreen or rear window. The new 
stickers, carrying slogans selected 

by the Methods Committee as 

a result of a competition run last year 
through the pages of Point Three are 

now available. 

Style B. Printed on orange plastic. 


for windscreen or front window 
3 inches square. 


Style A. Printed on clear plastic. 
May be safely carried on rear windows. 
8 inches X 24 inches. 


Stickers cost 10p each including postage. 


Order from: Toc H Publications, 
1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


Style A. 


Style B. 


TOC H GETS ITS DRIVE FROM CARING FULLY... 
PL DRIVE CAREFULLY = l 


Miss B Biooks 
137 Sufolk Road 
Goilesten 
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GREAT YARMOUTH 


